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share of love for the Church to which I also owed much and in
which I had experienced a great deal of blessing, still, I had
nothing like his blind attachment. For one reason, I had not
been actively engaged. Mine had been more the position of a
spectator; and, moreover, I argued that, once settled in a
Congregational pulpit, he could impart into his services and
meetings all that was good and hearty and soul-saving in
Methodism; at least, I thought he could, and consequently, I
pressed him very strongly to seek an open door for the exercise
of his Ministry among the Independents.

He was slow to accept my counsel. He had formed a very
lofty notion of the intellectual and literary status of the Body,
and was fearful that he was not equal in these respects to meet
what would be required of him. But I was just as confident
as he was fearful. I felt sure that all that was wanted by him
was a sphere, and that once gained, I saw no difficulty in his
being able to organize a church of workers, and make them into
Methodists in spirit and practice, whether they were such in
government or no.

Perhaps I was very simple in these^ notions; I had little or
no experience at that time as to the difficulty of over-ruling the
prejudices and changing the customs which had been handed
down from generation to generation. However, I was young
and sanguine, and already had come to have considerable faith
in the enthusiastic energy and devotion of my beloved, and I
thought if he could once get into the leadership anywhere, he
could carry the people whithersoever he would,

With such reasonings as these, and seeing that there was no
other way by which Tie could reach the sphere to which his
isoul believed God had called him, he gave in, and resolved to
seek an open door for the preaching of Jesus Christ, and the
bringing lost sinners to God amongst the Congregationalists.

I cannot very well remember how he went about seeking this
open. door. We had not, so far as I remember, a single
friend who had any influence either with the Independents or
with any other Christian Church as far as that goes, We at
first cut ourselves off from the friendships of our youth when
we left the Wesleyans, and now we had turned our backs upon
the little handful with whom we had taken sides amongst the
Reformers; consequently, we had no one to give us any intro-
duction, nay, not even to give us a word of counsel

At that time the most influential man among the Noncon-
formists in London was a Dr, Campbell He was the editor of
a religious newspaper which was regarded as the principal
organ of the Denomination, known as The British Banner, to-
gether with one or two other magazines. Dr. Campbell was
mighty in controversy, and his paper had achieved no little
notoriety in this line.